


















Let’s Continue On, 
Hopefully ! 

HEN OUR way seems dark and forebod¬ 
ing, the grade hard to make and our 
progress consequently slow and discour¬ 
aging, and all that we hope for brings 
naught but disappointment, let's find 
cheer in the thought that once there was 
a young man who ran for the legislature of Illinois, 
and was badly swamped ; next he entered business, 
failed and spent seventeen years of his life paying 
up the debts of a worthless partner; who was in 
love with a beautiful woman to whom he became 
engaged—then she died; who entered politics again, 
ran for Congress, and was badly defeated; who 
then tried to get an appointment to the United 
States land office, but failed; who became a candi¬ 
date for the United States senate, and was buried 
under an avalanche of votes favoring his opponent; 
who then became a candidate for the Vice-Presi¬ 
dency and once more was defeated; who suffered 
one failure after another — bad failures — great set¬ 
backs, but who then became one of the greatest 
men of America — that man was 
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Collected Troy Bridge Toll 


Entering the Employ of the Company at the Sidney Station, Veteran Collector Later 
Spent Forty-fio e of His Fifty Years’ Service in Bridge Work 


P ERHAPS men and women of other profes¬ 
sions find it a hard matter to give up their 
work for all time, when compelled to do 
so by reason of ill health or advanced age, but 
that'feeling, that attitude, at least predominates 
the railroad profession. 

How many times we find 
among our pensioned em¬ 
ployes those who would 
again gladly take their 
places at the throttle, at 
the rear of the train, at 
the lathe, the desk or 
elsewhere, more willingly, 
no doubt, than were they 
accustomed to during 
their years of active serv¬ 
ice. It matters not how 
they were employed, 
whether in the exciting 
work of operating trains 
or in seme more quiet 
task, the romance, the 
fellowship, the lure of it 
all seems never to lose 
its appeal. 

And now we have come 
to one, following some¬ 
what the order of length 
of continuous service, 
whose work, we might 
say, was somewhat out of 
the ordinary in railroad 
employment. But he 
was classed, nevertheless, 
as one of the great army 
of railroad workers. He 
began his work as a railroad man, all his life 
he worked close to the railroad, and his associ¬ 
ates were railroad men. Consequently, true to 
tradition, he did not escape that strange fasci¬ 
nation peculiar to railroad work that calls men 
on, and on, to the end of their years, and he, too, 
finds a retired life one of many vexing problems. 


Alfred M. Kellogg of No. 5 George Street, 
Green Island, N. Y., a toll collector on the bridge 
that spans the Hudson between that village and 
the city of Troy, accommodating railroad and 
highway travel, as well as pedestrians, is the man. 

Born in the village of 
Sidney, N. Y., where a 
junction is formed by 
our Susquehanna divi¬ 
sion and the main line 
of the New York, On¬ 
tario and Western rail¬ 
road, February 25, 1847, 
he entered the employ of 
the Company, as a 
trucker at the local 
freight house, April 1, 
1874. 

His father, Samuel 
Kellogg, was a carriage 
maker who conducted a 
business of his own, 
close to the railroad. In 
many respects, the plant 
was unique. The elder 
Mr. Kellogg was a man 
of genius who never be¬ 
lieved in buying, in the 
open market, what he 
could make himself. 
And so his shop was 
equipped with machin¬ 
ery, including an ar¬ 
rangement for operating 
it by horsepower, that 
had been devised and 
built by him. Even the 
thills and shafts used on the wagons, were 
steamed and bent at the shop. With him, the 
son worked during the years he was attending 
school and up until the time he took a position 
with the Company, painting and striping the 
greater part of the time. Occasionally, when 
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business was slack, he would find work with 
some nearby farmer. 

But at last the railroad claimed him, as it 
has many another man and, in more recent years, 
many a woman, and he obtained a position under 
F. A. Harrington, the local agent. For a few 
months, he worked as a trucker in the freight 
house and then was promoted to a tally clerk 
which position he held for about three years. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Harrington had been transferred 
to Green Island where, as agent, a part of his 
responsibilities included supervision of the toll 
collections on the Troy bridge. 

Knowing Mb. Kellogg to be an honest and 
faithful employe, he requested his transfer when a 
vacancy occurred in the freight house force, and 
he reported for duty in March, 1877. Then for 
about three years he worked as a tallyman and 
in the office where he was in charge of the pre¬ 
paration of way bills. Next, in turn, he was 
chosen to fill a vacancy as toll collector on the 
east end of the bridge and he continued to work 
in that capacity, meanwhile serving for fifteen 
years on the bridge at the “ Little Basin,” until 
pensioned on February 1, last, when he concluded 
fifty years and nine months of continuous 
service. 

On the bridge, his opportunity to observe the 
traits of human nature was exceptional. Many 
were the attempts made to avoid payment of the 
toll charge which ranged from two cents for foot 
passengers to ten and thirteen cents for vehicles, 
but in the majority of instances he experienced 
no trouble whatsoever and received only cour¬ 
teous consideration. His difficulties, for the 
greater part, were with the younger generation 
and these he excuses on the ground that its lack 
of experience and appreciation was the contribut¬ 
ing factor. 

He is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association, the Mount Zion Lodge of 
Masons of Troy, the Order of United American 
Men, and the Presbyterian church. He has been 
twice married and has four sons. 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith let us dare to do our duty as toe 
understand it,—Abraham Lincoln. 


Agents Re-Elect Officers 

F OR five successive years, or rather since 
March 12, 1921, when The Delaware and 
Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents’ Asso¬ 
ciation was organized, Edwakd Martin, agent 
at Cooperstown, has served as its president and 
he now enters upon his sixth term having been re¬ 
turned to office by the unanimous vote of the 
members who attended the annual meeting held 
in Room 408, of the General Office Building, Al¬ 
bany, on Saturday, January 9, last. Likewise, 
.1. F. Costello, freight agent at Troy (Green 
Island), was re-elected secretary-treasurer, and 
the four vice-presidents were continued in office 
for another year. 

President Martin presided at the two ses¬ 
sions, morning and afternoon. During the fore¬ 
noon, the election of officers and a general dis¬ 
cussion on a possible revision of certain articles 
in the by-laws occupied the greater part of the 
time. When the results of the balloting were 
announced, Mr. Martin “ warned ” the members 
that “ another year someone else must be found 
to take his place,” but that he would continue to 
be on hand to make “ as much noise as ever ” to 
help the other fellow. 

The. name of A. S. McDonald, traveling audi¬ 
tor, was proposed for membership and was ac¬ 
corded favorable action. Also, the names of 
(I. S. Edmonds, superintendent of motive power; 
G. W. Ditmore, master car builder; J. K. Jen¬ 
sen, chief of police; James MaoMartin, chief 
engineer; J. C. Torpey, assistant superintendent 
of transportation; and C. S. Halleniieck of the 
general freight agent’s office, were proposed for 
honorary membership and that courtesy extended 
to them. 

The speakers at the meeting were H. N. Ather¬ 
ton, general yardmaster at Green Ridge, Pa., 
who talked enthusiastically and appreciatively of 
“The Agent” and his importance; George E. 
Bates, assistant to the vice-president for indus¬ 
trial development, who discussed waterways, 
highways and railways, as well as reforestation, 
in a way that proved most interesting to the mem¬ 
bers; and E. F. Knauf, general agent for the 
Hudson Navigation Company. 

The next meeting will be held at Scranton, Pa., 
at a date to be announced later. 


e Co Players 

By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 

Upon the harp of life, we ofttimes strike ’Tis ours to make sweet music if we will 
With harsh hand , making a discordant din. Which may, to other ears, be good to hear 
Forgetting that some person miles away, Remember, that whatever notes we strike ' 
May have been listening in. Re-echo far and near. 
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Veterans Elect Qurney President 

Well Known Susquehanna Division Passenger Conductor, Third President of The 
Delaware and Hudson Veterans' Association, Succeeds S. Cj. Cobb 


E ARLY in the beginning of 
each new year our attention 
is called to the thoughtful 
consideration of a new chapter in 
the history of achievement now 
being written by The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans’ Association. 

So it is that upon the first page 
of this, the fifth chapter, we are 
to find recorded the minutes of 
the annual meeting which was 
held in Albany, N. Y., on Sunday, 

January 10, last. In point of 
attendance, in quality of enter¬ 
tainment, in the number of ladies 
present indicating an interest in 
the home that bids success to the 
movement, and in its many other 
features, this first meeting of the 
year, 1926, becomes entitled to an 
enviable position among other meetings previously 
held by the association. 

Of primary consideration, among other items 
of business, was the election of a president for 
the ensuing year. However, the question of find¬ 
ing capable officers never has been a problem to 
the membership and the association has prog¬ 
ressed smoothly from the date of its organization 
on Sunday, February 26, 1922, with hut a single 
change. Martin Crippen, claim agent on the 
Pennsylvania division, continued in office for 
three years and then, at his own request, a new 
president was elected at the annual meeting for 
1925. S. G. Cobb, locomotive engineer on the 
Pennsylvania division and one of the founders 
of the association, was the unanimous choice of 
the members and he has served well and faith¬ 
fully, though under the trying strain of a serious 
illness that developed soon after his election. Be¬ 
cause of his physical condition, he let it lie known 
several months ago that he would he unable to 
continue in office after the expiration of his term. 
The election of a new president therefore became 
imperative, and William C. Gurney of Bing¬ 
hamton, conductor on passenger trains Nos. 308 
and 309 and president of The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Veterans’ Association of the Susquehanna di¬ 
vision, was ununi iiouslv elected. 

In proposing Mb. Gurney's name, J. J. Hurley, 
foreman upholsterer at the Oneonta shops com¬ 
mended the work of Mr. Crippen and Mr. Cobb, and 


declared it to be his opinion that 
no one was better fitted to carry 
on where they had left off than was 
he. Michael Ward, locomotive 
engineer on the Pennsylvania di¬ 
vision, likewise extolled the work 
done by these men. He character¬ 
ized Mr. Crippen as the George 
Washington of the association 
and made Mr. Cobb its John 
Adams. That Mr. Guiiney would 
prove to be its Thomas Jefferson 
and do for the association what 
Jefferson did for his country he 
was well satisfied, he said, and, 
because of this, found it a 
pleasure to second the nomination. 

The only contest of the day de¬ 
veloped over the secretaryship. 
The underlying cause of this was 
the belief on the part of Mil Gurney and others 
that the secretary should be located on the divi¬ 
sion from which the president is chosen. There¬ 
fore, the name of J. T. Conners, at present sec¬ 
retary of the Veterans’ Association on the Sus¬ 
quehanna division, was proposed as was that of 
J. B. Sampson, divisional timekeeper on the 
Pennsylvania division, the holding incumbent. 
Balloting followed and the count favored Mr. 
Sampson’s retention. 

Georoe W. Evans, agent at Lackawanna 
avenue, Scranton, and treasurer of the association 
from the date of its organization, asked to be 
retired from office and proposed the name pf 
D. F. Wait, paymaster, which was seconded and 
Mr. Wait was unanimously elected to the office. 

As it was Mu. Cobb's last opportunity to ad¬ 
dress the members as their president, he told 
them that lie hoped they would continue to give 
Mr. Gurney the same loyal support that he had 
enjoyed throughout the past year, lie also spoke 
of his ambition, when elected to the office, to meet 
every member face to face during the year, but 
in which lie had been thwarted by an illness that 
had kept him at home most of the time, thanked 
Mr. Sampson for his cooperation as secretary of 
the association, and expressed again his appre¬ 
ciation of the splendid support that had been ac¬ 
corded him by the membership, generally. He 
(hen called upon Mr. Gurney to speak. In ac¬ 
cepting this opportunity, Mr. Gurney prefaced 
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his remarks with a warm tribute to Mb. Cobb and 
then spoke briefly of some of the accomplishments 
that he hoped might be realized during the year 
to come. In conclusion, he declared “ There’s no 
organization like the Veterans’,” and pledged 
himself to give the association only loyal and 
undivided attention while he remained in office. 

A report of the committee named at the last 
quarterly meeting to study the problem of motor 
bus and truck competition in an effort to secure 
an equalization of taxes in behalf of the railroads 
of the country, was made by Martin Cbippen, 
the chairman. Mb. Cbippen, at the last meeting, 
also had offered a flve-dollar gold piece to the 
member who before the first annual meeting for 
1926, should receive the most new members. 
John G. Aoab of the Car Service Bureau in 
Albany, and Mb. Gurney tied for this award and 
each generously donated his share to the treasury 
of the association. 

Since the date of organization, 1,389 employes 
and former employes of the Company having an 
aggregate service of twenty years have joined 
the association and of these seventy-seven have 
died, leaving a total membership of 1,312. Fol¬ 
lowing an established custom, the members stood 
in silent prayer for one minute as a token of 
their respect for those who had passed away since 
the last quarterly meeting. 

Reading of the minutes and of the secretary’s 
and treasurer’s reports and the acceptance of six 
honorary members were other transactions car¬ 
ried out during the order of business. The new 
honorary members include Geobge D. I1tjghey. 
superintendent of the Champlain division; Al- 
bebt W. Ackley, division passenger agent on the 
Susquehanna division; F. P. Guteuus, Jb., di¬ 
vision engineer on the Susquehanna division; 
R. N. Clemons, chief train dispatcher, Susque¬ 
hanna division; .1. H. Rosenstock, a former super¬ 
intendent now associated with the General Elec¬ 
tric Company at Schenectady; and, Ben E. 
Chapin, editor of the Railroad Employee, the 
official organ of the Veteran movement. 

Colonel J. T. Lobee, vice president and gen 
eral manager, and several other members of the 
official family attended the meeting. When intro¬ 
duced, Colonel Lobee took occasion to discuss 


briefly, and somewhat intimately, conditions 
ns they had and are continuing to affect 
the business of the Company. Though just at 
present there is seemingly anything else but dark¬ 
ness overhanging the horizon as viewed from the 
position of a coal carrying road, he spoke rather 
optimistically of the future. He urged the mem¬ 
bers of the association to refrain from taking 
sides in the present controversy between the 
miners und the operators, but to acquaint them¬ 
selves with all the facts in the case so that they 
might, when the opportunity permitted, discuss 
the subject intelligently and thus emphasized the 
ability of an organization like theirs to influence 
public sentiment in a community. 

An hour's entertainment, such as provided a 
real surprise and a genuine treat, was given by 
the male glee club of The Delaware and Hudson 
Athletic Association, under the direction of E. C. 
LaPebche, assistant supervisor of wage and 
working agreements, who also was at the piano. 
This organization of young men, dressed in 
tuxedos, gave the veterans an appreciation of the 
talent possessed by our employes, such as they 
had not had before. The various numbers on this 
program, were as follows: 

Opening chorus, selections from the “ Student 
Prince,” by the entire company; solo, “ Hotsy 
Totsy,” by Dan Clancy ; solo, “ Bells of the Sea,” 
by Paul Clickneb; chorus, “John Peel,” by the 
entire company; solo, “ Yessir, That’s My Baby,” 
by Dan Foley; solo, “Only a Rose,” from the 
“ Vagabond King,” by Habry LaPebche; selected 
songs by the Colonie Car department quartet, 
Messrs. Heffebn, Ruhtz, Clickneb and Keefe; 
chorus, “ Close Harmony ” and “ Two Lovely 
Black Eyes,” by the entire company; solo, 
“ Trubble,” by Dan Clancy ; solo, “ Song of the 
Vagabonds,” by John Crowley ; solo, “ Brown 
Eyes,” by Nelse Green; and the closing chorus, 
“ Song of the Marching Men,” by the entire 
company. An intermission number was furnished 
by Kneale Morgan, Mr. Sampson’s grandson, who 
attired as a trainman, recited “ The Oldtimer,” 
in which the author, George M. Hill, talks 
reminiscently of the days of the link and pin. 
This poem, reprinted from The Railroad Employee, 
appeared in The Bulletin. No. 20. of October 
15. last. 


O URS is a railroad-made nation. Transportation service is its very life blood. 
I do not believe it is in any sense an exaggeration to say that the most important 
single factor in making possible our wonderful prosperity and uncqualed scale 
of living has been the magnificent service which our railroad systems have been able 
to render, in the last few years, through their own efforts and the splendid cooperation 
and assistance accorded them by the shippers of the nation, great and small. 

ELISHA LEE, Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Visited Albany in 1796 

Later Isaac Weld, Jr., a Native of Ireland, Wrote Interestingly of the City and the 
Country to the North Now Traversed by Our Saratoga Division 


A LBANY is a city, and contains about eleven 
hundred houses; the number however is 
increasing fast, particularly since the re¬ 
moval of the stale government from New York. 
In the old part of the town the streets are very 
narrow and the houses are frightful; they are all 
built in the old Dutch taste, with the gable end 
towards the street, and ornamented on the top 
with large iron weather 
cocks; but in that part 
which has been lately 
erected, the streets are 
commodious, and many 
of the houses are hand¬ 
some. Great pains have 
been taken to have the 
streets well paved and 
lighted. Here are four 
places for public wor¬ 
ship, and an hospital. 

Albany is in summer 
time a very disagreeable 
place; it stands in a 
low situation, just on 
the margin of the river, 
which runs very slowly 
here, and towards the 
evening often exhales clouds of vapours; imme¬ 
diately behind the town, likewise, is a large sand 
bank, that prevents a free circulation of air, 
while at the same time it powerfully reflects the 
rays of the sun, which shines in full force upon 
it the whole day. Notwithstanding all this, how¬ 
ever, the climate is deemed very salubrious. 

The inhabitants of this place, a few years ago, 
were almost entirely of Dutch extraction; but 
now strangers are flocking to it from all quarters, 
as there are few places in America more advan¬ 
tageously situated for commerce. The flourishing 
state of its trade has already been mentioned; 
it bids fair to rival that of New York in process 
of time. 

The fourth of July, the day of our arrival at 
Albany, was the anniversary of the declaration 
of American independence, and on our arrival we 
were told that great preparations were making 
for its celebration.* A drum and trumpet, 
towards the middle of the day, gave notice of the 
commencement of the rejoicings, and on walking 
to a hill about a quarter of a mile from the town, 
we saw sixty men drawn up. partly militia, partly 


volunteers, partly infantry, partly cavalry ; the 
latter were clothed in scarlet, and mounted on 
horses of various descriptions. About three 

hundred spectators attended. A few rounds were 
fired from a three pounder, and some volleys of 
small arms. The firing was finished before one 
hour was expired, and then the troops returned 
to town, a party of militia officers in uniform 

marching in the rear, 
under the shade of um¬ 
brellas, as the day was 
excessively hot. Having 
reached town, the whole 
body immediately dis¬ 
persed. The volunteers 
and militia officers after¬ 
wards dined together, 
and so ended the rejoic¬ 
ings of the day; no pub¬ 
lic ball, no general enter¬ 
tainment was there of 
any description. A day 
still fresh in the memory 
of every American, and 
which appears so glorious 
in the annals of their 
country, would, it might 
be expected, have called forth more brilliant and 
more general rejoicings; but the downright phleg¬ 
matic people in this neighbourhood, intent upon 
making money, and enjoying the solid advantages 
of the revolution, are but little disposed to waste 
their time in what they consider idle demonstra¬ 
tions of joy. 

We remained in Albany for a few days, and 
then set off for Skenesborougli, upon Lake Cham¬ 
plain, in a carriage hired for the purpose. The 
hiring of this vehicle was a matter attended with 
some trouble, and detained us longer in the town 
than we wished fo stay. There were only two 


• Our Landlord, as soon as he found out who we 
were, immediately came to us, to request that we 
would excuse the confused state in which his house 
was, as this was the anniversary day of "American 
Independence,” or, as some, indeed, more properly 
called it, of “American Repentance." We were all 
of us not a little surprised at this address, and 
from such a person; instances, however, are not 
wanting of people openly declaring, that they have 
never enjoyed so much quiet and happiness in their 
own homes Since the Revolution as they did when 
the states were the colonies of Great Britain. 
Amongst the planters in Virginia I heard language 
of this sort more than once. 

(Concluded on Page 11) 


In Explanation 

In 1795 Mr. Isaac Weld, Jr., a resident o] 
Dublin, Ireland, came to this country and spent the 
better part of three years in extensive travel in the 
Atlantic Coast States. About four o'clock in the 
morning of July 4, 1796, he reached Albany, 
having come up the Hudson River from New York, 
and the accompanying article is a record of his jour¬ 
ney through the Champlain Valley to Montreal. 
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" For life is ..... 

. . just what we are and do. 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


There's Much We Can Do 

F we are of the disposition to work with, rather 
than for, the Company that employs us it is 
not difficult to see and understand that our 
interests are mutual. A pertinent thought in 
this respect was advanced by Colonel J. T. Lobkk, 
vice president and general manager, in speaking 
of the suspension of mining in the anthracite 
coal fields, when he told the members of The 
Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association at 
their annual meeting in Albany, on Sunday, 
January 10, last, of the ability of an organization' 
like theirs to influence public opinion in the ad¬ 
vancement of our mutual interests. He did not 
urge them to take sides in the mine labor 
issue hut rather to acquaint themselves with 
the facts and so be able to discuss the subject 
intelligently. 

A much similar thought in regard to the prob¬ 
lem of motor bus and truck competition recently 
was expressed by W. G. Lee, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in a circular 
of instructions addressed to the membership of 
his order. As published in The Railroad Train¬ 
man, his remarks were as follows: 

“ It should be unnecessary, in my opinion, to 
call the attention of our membership to the great 
inroads which have been made into the business of 
the railroads by the motor bus and truck lines, 
because of the many crews which have already 
been taken out of service as a result, and the 
many more that, will undoubtedly be discontinued 
unless transportation employes become interested 


in the welfare of their employers to a greater 
extent than in the past. Such lines in most in¬ 
stances are not required to pay toward the upkeep 
of the roads a tax commensurate with the use of 
the highways which they obtain, nor are they 
required to pay their proper proportion of the 
amounts required to carry on the different gov¬ 
ernments as compared with the tax imposed upon 
railroad companies. The railroads are, therefore, 
required to operate at a great disadvantage, and 
at the recent convention our organization adopted 
resolutions favorable to the regulation of motor 
bus and truck lines upon public highways by na¬ 
tional and state commissions so as to require 
such lines to assume a proper proportion of the 
tax collected, and thus place them upon an 
equality with the railroads. 

“ I feel justified, therefore, in calling to the 
attention of all members of the Brotherhood the 
necessity for not missing an opportunity, in talk¬ 
ing with other than railroad employes, those with 
whom business is transacted, etc., to encourage 
shippers to use the railroads, which are per¬ 
manently located, rather than with truck lines, 
which may cease operation at any time; also, 
that the railroads may be used in preference to 
bus lines, which are under no obligation to con¬ 
tinue longer than it is to their advantage to do so. 

“ It is my opinion that if the membership, gen¬ 
erally, will carry out the suggestion herein made, 
we can to a considerable extent at least offset 
the loss of business by the railroads to motor bus 
and truck lines, which in turn means a loss or 
reduction in the employment of those who depend 
upon the railroads for their living.” 


Just a Little Bit of Lovin’ 

I F you put a little lovin’ Into all the work you 
do, 

And a little bit ot gladness and a little bit ot 
YOU, 

A little bit of sweetness and a little bit of song, 
Not a day will seem too toilsome, not a moment 
seem too long— 

And your work will be attractive, all the world 
will stop to look. 

Everyone will see a sweetness, like the tinklin’ of 
a brook. 

After awhile will come the twilight, but the night 
will not be dark 

For, the “ Little bit of lovin’ ” brings the light as 
you embark, 

And the friends you leave behind you, as In death’s 
long sleep you lie. 

Will remember all your sweetness, and “A little 
lovin’ ” try. 

-— Exchange. 


There are twelve reasons for failure! One is 
the avowed intention of performing no more work 
than is paid for, and all who declare themselves 
in favor of this practice mag see the other eleven 
bg stepping to a looking glass.—Napoleon Hill. 
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'Uhe Story of the Pencil 

• » * pencils, when wasted, become little mice with 

big appetites for earnings, that gnaw into wages * * * 


T HAT pencil furnished by the Company for 
use in our work don’t amount to much so 
far as dollars and cents are concerned, we 
think—if we think of it at all. It is a conven¬ 
ient and essential accessory in the office, in the 
yard, in the caboose, and elsewhere, but aside 
from that it gets scant consideration. If mis¬ 
laid, it matters little. Another may be had for 
the asking, and so we never worry over the loss. 
Surely the cost of a single pencil means but 
little in the financial affairs of the road when 
other items mount into the hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars. Quite right, one pencil 
means nothing at all. 

But there is another angle to this “Story of 
the Pencil.” It has just been brought to light 
by Edward Osborn, superintendent of stationery 
and printing, at Colonie, who, through a little 
colored circular enclosed in each package of sta¬ 
tionery sent into the various offices over the 
entire system, solicitously asks, “ Sow Many 
Pencils Are You Vsingf” The reason for the 
query follows immediately and is to the effect 


that each month 93014 dozen, or 11,103 pencils, 
costing $253.25 or $9.74 a day, are being used 
by us—USED, understand, for that is the only 
legitimate way of disposing of them. As we have 
in active service approximately 12,350 employes, 
these figures would indicate, roughly, that each 
one is chargeable with 90 per cent of a whole 
pencil a month, or that each of us is using one 
pencil a month or as much of one as it is possible 
to use and still have enough left to grip in the 
fingers. 

“Sow Many Can You Save?” asks the little 
colored messenger after its recital of the facts 
mentioned. Here, surely, is a splendid opportunity 
for the practice of thrift. Hot much may be saved 
in this way, we may say, but a similarly small 
saving on each of the many hundred other items 
that are also a tax upon the earnings of the Com¬ 
pany would amount to thousands of dollars in 
a year’s time. Thrift of this kind cannot fail to 
turn hard times into good times and, therefore, 
it should be to our individual interests to prac¬ 
tice it zealously. Let's save the pencils. 


Save-To-Travel Clubs 


O RGANIZED to coordinate the forces of sav¬ 
ing and travel, to encourage a happier and 
more prosperous people ”—that is the 
happy mission of the Save-to-Travel clubs which 
are flourishing now in every state. Brought into 
being by a national thrift movement founded 
upon travel, these clubs are focusing public atten¬ 
tion upon the value and possibility of travel as 
an educational, cultural, and enjoyable experi¬ 
ence. But they not only suggest and advise 
travel—they at the same time offer a solution 
of the travel-expense problem. In other words, 
these clubs are organized to bind together the 
banks, the railroads, and the steamship lines, 
for the benefit of the people. 

Because of this new relation between thrift 
and travel, all railroad men will be especially 
interested in the clubs which are behind the 
movement. These clubs, the branches of a na¬ 
tional association of transportation companies 
and banks, are built upon the same principle as 
the Christmas Clubs—the principle that syste¬ 
matic saving will soon accumulate money. 

The person who wishes to travel joins the 


travel club at his bank and starts a travel ac¬ 
count. To this account he deposits a regular 
weekly deposit of any sum from $1 up, which 
amounts, after fifty weeks of saving, to sufficient 
money for a trip of some sort—a short, delight¬ 
ful slay at a resort, if his deposits have been 
small or a long tour of the country if they have 
been larger. And the member may, if he desires, 
re-deposit the money in an ordinary account 
and begin a new i ravel account, in order to save 
enough for an extended trip. By this plan, he 
is able to save in advance to meet the costs of 
travel, without having to bear the burden of a 
sudden drain on bis income or his regular bank 
account. The weekly deposits are small and the 
clubs are operating within reach of everyone, so 
(ravel has become possible to all the people. The 
Save-to-Travel plan, which is enabling those of 
even the most modest circumstances to gain the 
pleasure and profit of travel, is proving itself to 
lie of the utmost benefit to the people. 

No less, however, is it of advantage to the 
railroads. It stimulates and facilitates not only 
thrift, but also travel. In its effect upon travel 
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by rail, it has unlimited, possibilities—no one 
would dare to foretell how vital it may become 
to the lines in the future. Crystallizing as it 
does the travel ambitions of Americans, it 
creates a great traveling public which must of 
necessity use the railroads. But the movement 
goes even beyond that point. It does more than 
create the need to travel on trains—it creates 
the desire. A constant, nationwide campaign is 
conducted by the Save-to-Travel Association to 
teach the public the value of the Save-to-Travel 
clubs and the necessity of travel. 

This campaign keeps the idea of travel always 
before the people, and at the same time it sug¬ 
gests a method whereby the obstacle of expense 
may be overcome. It gives travel to those who 
have hitherto been unable to afford it. It in¬ 
forms them that travel is not only very desirable, 
but also quite possible. 

This information is conveyed through the 
medium of posters, leaflets, and articles in 
magazines and papers. In addition, the associa¬ 
tion publishes “ Travel Talks,” a monthly maga¬ 
zine which carries pictures and descriptions of 
places interesting to visit. Each issue devotes 
two full pages to suggested trips and tours, with 
the approximate costs worked out for the infor¬ 
mation of those who desire to plan their savings 
to meet the costs of a particular trip. The 
National Parks, the ocean, lake, and mountain 


resorts, and the many interesting cities of the 
United States figure prominently in these trips, 
which will greatly arouse public interest in the 
journeys which it is possible to make in America. 

This, together with the fact- that the associa¬ 
tion, in its campaign, stresses the comfort, con¬ 
veniences, and safety of modern transportation, 
is resulting in increased and more extended 
travelling—and this, of course, means a propor¬ 
tionate increase in rail traffic. Carried to the 
ultimate, the Save-to-Travel Association’s policy 
of keeping the idea of travel constantly before 
the public may be expected to result in the 
greater prosperity of our American railways— 
and this manifestly should result well for every¬ 
one connected with the railways in any capacity 
whatever. 

Thus, the Save-to-Travel club movement is 
proving itself a factor of universal importance 
and benefit. The individual club member is en¬ 
couraged to save for the purpose of traveling 
from which he gains great benefit. The trans¬ 
portation interests gain directly from the in¬ 
crease in travel made possible by the clubs. And 
the ultimate benefits of the movement are gained 
by all the nation, which is made happier, better 
educated, clearer in its vision, and broader in 
its sympathies in proportion as travel increases 
among the people through the influence of the 
Save-to-Travel clubs. 



Jl Familiar Scene of Fifty Years Jlgo 


Old Dock and Steam Train Trestle at Fort Ticonderoga, Now Montcalm Landing',! 1874) 
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carriages to be had in the whole place; and the 
owners having an understanding with each other, 
and thinking that we should be forced to give 
whatever price they asked, positively refused to 
let us have either of them for less than seventy 
dollars, equal to fifteen guineas. We on our 
part as positively refused to comply with a de¬ 
mand which we knew to be exorbitant, and re¬ 
solved to wait patiently in Albany for some other 
conveyance, rather than submit to such an im¬ 
position. The fellows held out for two days, but 
at the end of that time one of them came to tell 
us we might have his carriage for half the price, 
and accordingly we took it. 

Early the next morning we set off, and in about 
two hours arrived at the small village of Cohoz, 
close to which is the remarkable fall in the 
Mohawk River. This river takes its rise to the 
northeast of Lake Oneida, and after a course of 
one hundred and forty miles, disembogues into 
the Hudson or North River, about ten miles above 
Albany. The Cohoz Fall is about three miles 
distant from its mouth. The breadth of the river 
is three hundred yards; a ledge of rocks extends 
quite across, and from the top of them the water 
falls about fifty feet perpendicular; the line of 
the fall from one side of the river to the other 
is nearly straight. The appearance of this fall 
varies very much, according to the quantity of 
water; when the river is full, the water descends 
in an unbroken sheet from one bank to the other, 
whilst at other times the greater part of the 
rocks are left uncovered. The rocks are of a re¬ 
markable dark colour, and so also is the earth 
in the banks, which rise to a great height on 
either side. There is a very pleasing view of 
this cataract as you pass over the bridge across 
the river, about three-quarters of a mile lower 
down. 

From thence we proceeded along the banks of 
the Hudson River, through the town of Stillwater, 
which receives its name from the uncommon still¬ 
ness of the river opposite to it, and late in the 
evening reached Saratoga, thirty-five miles from 
Albany. This place contains about forty houses, 
and a Dutch reformed church. 

In this neighbourhood, upon the borders of a 
marsh, are several very remarkable mineral 
springs; one of them, in the crater of a rock, of 
a pyramidical form, about five feet in height, is 
particularly curious. This rock seems to have 
been formed by the petrifacation of the water: 
all the other springs are likewise surrounded with 
petrifacations of the same kind. The water in 
the principal spring, except at the beginning of 
the summer, when it regularly overflows, remains 
about eight inches below the rim of the crater, 
and bubbles up as if boiling. The crater is nine 


inches in diameter. The various properties of 
the water have not yet been ascertained with any 
great accuracy; but it is said to be impregnated 
with a fossile acid and some saline substance; 
there is also a great portion of fixed air in it. 
An opportunity is here afforded for making some 
curious experiments. 

If animals be put down into the crater, they 
will be immediately suffocated; but, if not kept 
there too long, they recover again, upon being 
brought into the open air. 

If a lighted candle be put down, the flame will 
be extinguished in an instant, and not even the 
smallest spark left in the wick. 

If the water immediately taken from the spring 
be put into a bottle, closely corked, and then 
shaken, either the cork will be forced out with 
an explosion, or the bottle will be broken; but 
if left in an open vessel it becomes vapid in less 
than half an hour. The water is very pungent 
to the taste, and acts as a cathartic on some 
people, as an emetic on others. 

Of the works thrown up at Saratoga by the 
British and American armies during the war, 
there are now scarcely any remains. The country 
round about is well cultivated, and the trenches 
have been mostly levelled by the plough. We 
here crossed the Hudson River, and proceeded 
along its eastern shore as far as Fort Edward, 
where it is lost to the view. 

Fort Edward was dismantled prior to the late 
American war; but the opposite armies, during 
that unhappy contest, were both in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Many of the people whom we found living 
here had served as soldiers in the army and told 
us a number of interesting particulars relative 
to several events which happened in this quarter. 
The landlord of the tavern where we stopped, 
for one, related all the circumstances attending 
Miss McCrea’s death, and pointed out, on a hill, 
not far from the house, the very spot where she 
was murdered by the Indians, and the place of 
her interment. This beautiful young lady had 
been engaged to an officer in General Burgoyne’s 
army, who, anxious for her safety, as there were 
several marauding parties going about in the 
neighbourhood where she lived, sent a party of 
trusty Indians to escort her to the camp. These 
Indians had partly executed their commission, 
and were approaching with their charge in sight 
of the British camp, when they were met by 
another set of Indians belonging to a different 
tribe, that was also attending the British army 
at this time. In a few minutes it became matter 
of dispute between them which should have the 
honour of conducting her to the camp; from 
words they came to blows, and blood was on the 
point of being drawn, when one of their chiefs, 
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to settle the matter without farther mischief, 
went up to Miss McCrea, and killed her en the 
spot with a blow of his tomahawk. The object 
of contention being thus removed, the Indians 
returned quietly to the camp. The enormity of 
the crime, however^ was too great not to attract 
public notice, and it turned the minds of every 
person against the Indians, who had not before 
witnessed their ferocity on occasions equally 
shocking to humanity. The impolicy of employ¬ 
ing such barbarians was now strongly reprobated, 
and in a short time afterwards most of them 
were dismissed from our army. 

Fort Edward stands near the river. The town 
of the same name is at the distance of one or two 
hundred yards from it, and contains about twenty 
houses, Thus far we had got on tolerably well; 
but from hence to Fort Anne, which was also 
dismantled prior to the late war, the road is 
most wretched, particularly over a long eauseway 
between the two forts, formed originally for the 
transporting of cannon, the soil here being ex¬ 
tremely moist and heavy. The causeway consists 
of large trees laid side by side transversely, some 
of which having decayed, great intervals are left, 
wherein the wheels of the carriage were sometimes 
locked so fast that the horses alone could not 
possibly extricate them. To have remained in 
the carriage over this part of the road would 
really have been a severe punishment; for, al¬ 
though boasted of as being the very best in 
Albany, it had no sort of springs, and was in 
fact little better than a common wagon; we 
therefore alighted, took our guns, and amused 
ourselves with shooting as we walked along 
through the woods. The woods here had a much 
more majestic appearance than any that we had 
before met with on our way from Philadelphia; 
this, however, was owing more to the great height 
than to the thickness of the trees, for I could 
not see one that appeared more than thirty inches 
in diameter; indeed, in general, the girt of the 
trees in the woods of America is but very small 
in proportion to their height, and trifling in 
comparison of that of the forest trees in Great 
Britain. The thickest tree I ever saw in the 
country was a sycamore, which grew upon the 
banks of the Shenandoah River, just at its junc¬ 
tion with the Potomac, in a bed of rich earth, 
close to the water; yet this tree was no more 
than about four feet four inches in diameter. 
On the low grounds in Kentucky, and on some of 
the bottoms in the western territory, it is said 
that trees are commonly to be met with seven and 
eight feet in diameter. Where this is the case, 
the trees must certainly grow much farther apart 
than they do in the woods in the middle states, 
towards the Atlantic, for there they spring up so 
very close to each other, that it is absolutely 
impossible for them to attain to a great diameter. 

The woods here were composed chiefly of oaks,* 


hiccory, hemlock and beech trees, intermixed with 
which appeared great numbers of the smooth bark 
or Weymouth pines, as they are called, that seem 
almost peculiar to this part of the country. A 
profusion of wild raspberries were growing in the 
woods here, really of a very good flavour; they 
are commonly found in the woods to the north¬ 
ward of this; in Canada they abound everywhere. 


* There are upwards pf twenty different kinds of 
oaks In America. 

(To be continued In Next Issue.) 


Elect Officers and Dine 

A T the annual meeting of Oneonta Local No. 
2, Maintenance of Way Mechanics and 
Helpers, held in its lodge rooms, in Moose 
hall, Oneonta, on Saturday evening, De¬ 
cember 20, last, Freit Barton, pipe-fitter, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. Other 
officers chosen at the same time include Ralph 
Brown, painter, vice-president; Frank Neer, 
plumber, corresponding secretary; It. I. Quack- 
enbusii, carpenter foreman, financial secretary; 
Walter Barter, . carpenter, treasurer; Robert 
Brown, carpenter, trustee for three yearrs, and 
F. V. Webster, carpenter, business agent. 

The reports submitted during the evening were 
very encouraging to the members. Mr. Quacken- 
btjsh, who has held the office of financial secre¬ 
tary since the organization of the local, reported 
a steady growth in membership, while the treas¬ 
urer’s report for the last quarter indicated a 
healthy financial condition, with all bills paid 
to date, A substantial sum of money on hand 
and in the bank, together with five shares of 
stock held in the Oneonta Building and Loan 
Association, was turned over to the care of Mb. 
Barter, the new treasurer. 

During the evening it was voted to arrange for 
an entertainment, preferably a play, to be given 
early in the new year. Mb. Barter was named 
as chairman of a committee to make these arrange¬ 
ments and to secure, if possible, the St. James 
Parish house in Elm street, for the evening. It 
was also voted to raise the annual banquet fund 
by voluntary contributions to be made at each 
stated lodge meeting and the corresponding sec¬ 
retary was designated to collect this fund. 

Under the order of business devoted to “ The 
good of the order,” Melvin Moon, plumber helper, 
and Guy Waterman, water service helper, came 
in for a volume of praise and hearty commenda¬ 
tion. These gentlemen comprised the banquet 
committee and their efforts had outdone every¬ 
thing of the kind that had gone before—in quan¬ 
tity, quality and in service. In fact, they did so 
well that sentiment was unanimously in favor of 
continuing them as a banquet committee. 
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Insurance Claims of $52,358 Are Paid 

D URING recent months, or since the dates contained in a similar report published in The Bul¬ 
letin of October 15, last, beneficiaries designated by those of our employes who have 
died meanwhile, have received Group Insurance benefits totalling $52,358. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to discuss this report, so pertinent is it with thought of the need of providing, as amply as we 
may, for those who are dependent upon us. At the best, the most any of us can provide through 
this plan is a sum equivalent to our salary for a year, or the average of our earnings for the two- 
year period preceding the date of subscription. That means, that should we be taken from our fami¬ 
lies by death, they have a year or less in which to adjust themselves before being obliged to earn 
their own support. A very brief time, this, but better so than that they be left with nothing at all. 

Not all the amounts of five hundred dollars to be found in the accompanying list indicate that 
the employe failed to avail himself, or herself, of the opportunity to subscribe for additional insur¬ 
ance, as many of them are the sum of the $250 free insurance and the $250 for which employes of 
six months and less than two years’ service may subscribe. But there are instances, and they are 
most regrettable, indeed, where the subscriber either did not appreciate the need of this insurance 
or was influenced in some way or another to reject it. 

In four instances, benefits were paid to relatives of pensioned employes; three bene¬ 
ficiaries received double indemnity by reason of the subscribers having suffered accidental death; 
and one employe shared in the benefits by accepting total and permanent disability payments prior 
to death and yet left an'estate of $258 to his beneficiaries. 

Payments for the period covered by the report were made as follows: 


Name 

Occupation 

H ESI HENCE 

Date Died 

Claim 

Alger, Ira W. 

Laborer (Car) 

Oneonta 

Dee. 3 

$1,400 

Bate, Luther E. 

Foreman (Car) 

Carbondalg 

Aug. 17 

2,400 

Baum, Edwin II. (P) 

Car Inspector 

Wilkes-Barre 

Dec. 14 

1,000 

Borsivitz, Michael L. 

Ash Pit Laborer 

Carbondale 

Sept. 24 

500 

Brandt, Charles F. W. (P) 

Loco. Fireman 

Ballston Lake 

Oct. 14 

1,000 

Brennan, Patrick 

Mine Cave Watch. 

Parsons 

Oct. 18 

250 

Bulson, Edward R. 

Laborer (Stores) 

Grafton 

Oct. 15 

1,000 

Cannon, Charles 

Laborer (Car) 

Carbondale 

Dec. 22 

500 

Charles, Walter 

Engineer 

Binghamton 

Oct. 3 

500 

Crippen, Riley 

Engineer 

Oneonta 

Nov. 22 

500 

Cushman, Nathaniel 

Foreman (Stores) 

Oneonta 

Dec. 19 

1,800 

Degnan, Martin 

Trainman 

Albany 

Oct. 4 

500 

Dunn, John J. 

Cr. Watchman 

Menands 

Nov. 6 

250 

Esmond, Thomas P. 

Clerk (M. P.) 

Watervliet 

Sept. 21 

*258 

Gallagher, James H. (P) 

Trainman 

Schenectady 

Nov. 2 

1,600 

Klotz, Herman 

Sweeper (Trans.) 

Albany 

Nov. 3 

1.200 

Latour, William F. 

Conductor 

Whitehall 

Sept. 30 

2,400 

Lewis, James W. 

Gateman 

Scranton 

Oct. 25 

1,000 

Mackie, George F. 

Conductor 

Green Island 

Nov. 3 

2,400 

Manning, Patrick J. 

Patrolman 

Albany 

Nov. 16 

1,800 

McDonnell, Patrick J. 

Boiler Inspector 

Scranton 

Nov. 7 

500 

McGill, James B. 

Trainman 

Mechanicville 

Sept. 1 

**3,200 

Moran, John J. 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Wilkes-Barre 

Nov. 28 

1,400 

Munson, Charles E. 

Engineer 

Watervliet 

Dec. 8 

3,000 

Nolan, John J. (P) 

Loco. Cleaner 

Carbondale 

Sept. 13 

1,000 

Norris, C. W. 

Div. Car Foreman 

Carbondale 

Oct. 17 

3,200 

Packer, Irving J. 

Clerk (Trans.) 

Schenectady 

Oct. 8 

1,600 

Parker, William D. 

Asst. Fore. (Trans.) 

Mechanicville 

Nov. 14 

1,400 

Real, Thomas 

Cr. Watchman 

Green Island 

July 23 

500 

Robinson, George W. 

A. B. Rep’r (Car) 

Saratoga Springs 

Sept. 11 

1,600 

Rollison, George H. 

Mine Cave Watch. 

Carbondale 

Nov. 13 

**2,400 

Saratine, Dominick 

Cr. Watchman 

Pittston 

Oct. 10 

500 

Suvak, Andrew 

Laborer (C. Stor.) 

Jermyn 

Aug. 12 

250 

Tate, Henry 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

Oct. 23 

500 

Umberwurst, Daniel 

Gen. Rep’r. (Sig.) 

Watervliet 

Dec. 5 

500 

Whish, William C. 

Engineer 

Albany 

Dec. 17 

**4,000 

Whitney, Waldron E. 

Laborer (Fuel) 

Oneonta 

Oct. 16 

1.000 

Woods, James A. (P) 

Engineer 

Green Island 

Sept. 19 

1.000 

Zacharias, Emery 

Engineer 

Moosic 

Sept. 17 

2,600 


(P) Pensioned employe. 

(*) Balance remaining after payment of Total and Permanent Disability benefits. 

,**) Double indemnity paid under option covering Accidental Death and Dismemberment. 
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A Glimpse At Our Neighbors 


P ENNSYLVANIA Lines employes were 
heard in concert recitals through Stations 
WEBH, WIP, WFBG and KDKA during 
the Christmas-New Year’s broadcasting. * * * 

Chasing a string of cars that was running away 
down a grade at Wachusett, Mass., Fireman 
Erickson, a qualified engineer on the Boston and 
Maine, overtook the cars, made a successful coup¬ 
ling, and brought them to a stop. * * * H. 

Warren, conductor on the Fall River Boat Train 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford, has 
completed fifty years of continuous service and 
retired on pension. 

Captain E. J. Bowles, a locomotive fireman on 
the Columbus division of the Pennsylvania Lines, 
who served as a sergeant in the trench mortar 
battery of the loSth Field Artillery brigade, S3rd 
division, A. E. F., has been awarded the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross of the United States 
Government, for extraordinary heroism at Bra- 
bant-sur-Meuse, October 23, 1918. Previously he 
had received from the French Government a Croix 
de Guerre with two gold stars, and another with 
one gold star. * * * Fifty-.two years of con¬ 
tinuous service have been concluded by Frank C. 
Simkins, a conductor on the Boardwalk Flier of 
the Reading Lines, with his retirement on pen¬ 


sion. * * * Poultry clubs are being organized 

by the Rock Island among its adult employes. 

Willis Watson, a negro car repairer in the 
employ of the Illinois Central for fifty-five years, 
possesses the power to ignite handkerchiefs and 
other dry matter with his breath. His trick or 
feat has mystified scientists for years and he has 
received many offers to go into vaudeville, all 
of which he has refused. What money comes to 
him as a result of his performances, which on 
only three occasions have proved unsuccessful, he 
donates to a negro church. Recognition of the 
power came to him in a vision during his child¬ 
hood, he says. * * * Dave Robinson, a loco¬ 

motive engineer, has retired from the service of 
the Rock Island, concluding fifty years of con¬ 
tinuous employment. 

The Keystone including the monogram 
“ P. R. R.,” standard to Pennsylvania Lines, is 
replacing the familiar embroidered ornaments 
bearing the word “ Penna,” on uniforms worn by 
employes. * * * Tentative plans toward the 

formation of a Railway Business Women’s Asso¬ 
ciation of Chicago, are being considered in that 
city. * * * Effective January 1, last, 115 

employes of the Illinois Central were placed on 
pension relations. Ten had service of fifty years 
and more. 


‘Discipline 

D ISCIPLINE is the firm foundation of a well 
ordered life. Discipline gets you out of 
bed in the morning; discipline enables you 
to face the day’s disagreeable drudgery with a 
secret joy of overcoming it; discipline does what¬ 
ever should be done with cheer and courage. 
Discipline rewards you with a sense of duty well 
done and lends to life a satisfaction that laziness 
dreams not of. 

The man who is not guided by discipline walks 
in a wavering and irresolute course. 

Command yourself to do what should be done, 
then oblige yourself to obey orders. Show your¬ 
self where to get on and off—tell yourself “ who’s 
who.” Be the captain of the craft you are sailing 
over life’s sea. 

When self-indulgence shows signs of mutiny, 
land it in irons; when laziness tries to bribe, 
lash it to the mast.— Exchange. 


Be who reigns within himself and rules passion, 
desires, and fears, is more than a king. — Milton. 


Spread Christmas Cheer 

F OLLOWING their custom of other years, 
the employes of the Auditor of Freight 
Accounts’ office, in the General Office Build¬ 
ing, Albany, banded together as a Chfistmas Re¬ 
lief club, continued this year to spread good cheer 
among the poor at Christmas time and, accord¬ 
ingly, furnished dinners to forty-five needy fami¬ 
lies of Albany, Watervliet, Troy, Green Island 
and Altamont on Christmas Day. 

This relief work is carried on under the direc¬ 
tion of W. C. Haswell, chief clerk, who is presi¬ 
dent of the club, and all members of the force 
contribute a small sum monthly which, by Christ¬ 
mas time, provides a fund of sufficient size to 
take care of a large number of people. 


Jl Guide to Kickers 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer 

Angry and Belated Passengers —What good are 
the figures set down in these railway time tables? 

Genial Stationmaster —Why, if it weren’t for 
them figures we’d have no way of flndin' out how 
late the trains are. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Hustis to Leave B. & M. 

James H. Hustis, president of 
the Boston and Maine railroad 
since 1914, except for the war¬ 
time period when he was Dis¬ 
trict Director of all the New 
England railroads under Fed¬ 
eral control has resigned. For 
almost two decades, he has been 
the head of one or another of 
the principal New England 
lines, having served successive¬ 
ly as Vice President of the New 
York Cehtral in charge of the 
Boston and Albany railroad and 
as President of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford rail¬ 
road prior to his connection 
with the Boston and Maine. 

He is a typical example of 
the self-made railroad man. 
Born In New York City on Jan¬ 
uary 11, 1864, he became office 
boy for the General Superinten¬ 
dent of the New York Central 
and Hudson River railroad 
when fourteen years old, but 
continued to study nights to 
supplement the rudimentary 
education obtained in common 
schools. Through the successive 
steps of a clerkship and a chief 
clerkship he was promoted to 
trainmaster. In 1893, he was 
appointed assistant superinten¬ 
dent of the Harlem division and 
succeeded to the superinten¬ 
dency seven years later. From 
operating head of the River Di¬ 
vision (West Shore railroad), 
then the Rome, Watertown and 
Ogdensburg division, and, last¬ 
ly, the Hudson, Putnam and 
Electric division, he was pro¬ 
moted, in 1907, to be general 
superintendent of the Western 
division of the New York Cen¬ 
tral and on October 1, 1907, was 
appointed Assistant General 
Manager at Boston in charge of 
the Boston and Albany railroad. 
He was elected president of the 
Boston and Maine, August 15, 
1914, and will continue In that 
office until the annual meeting 
of the stockholders next April. 


1 Describes Early Slock Car 

A new stock car on the Union 
Pacific fifty years ago, was de¬ 
scribed by a writer as follows: 
" The car has a water tank un¬ 
der it that would hold about 
twenty barrels of water, to 
which is attached a pump that 
is operated from the roof of the 
car. On the under side of the 
roof are two or three lead pipes 
that are little less than sieves 
on the lower side, and when the 
shipper wishes to water his 
stock, all he has to do is to 
climb to the roof of the car and 
do a little pumping, which will 
give the stock in the car a com¬ 
plete shower bath. The car is 
partitioned off in sections, pre¬ 
venting the stock from crowd¬ 
ing into one end and piling upon 
each other.” 


Signaling Devices Aid Shippers 

Through extensive capital ex¬ 
penditures for train signaling 
devices by which the movements 
of trains are expedited and the 
railroads are able to reduce the 
frequency of stops as well as 
obtain more intensive use of 
their present trackage facilities, 
the railroads of this country are 
saving thousands of dollars an¬ 
nually. This is an efficiency 
proposition which also benefits 
the shipping public in that 
goods are moved with greater 
dispatch and in better condition 
than before its adoption. 


■Sesf Balanced Traffic Known 

Despite the fact that the vol¬ 
ume of freight offered to the 
railroads during 1925 exceeded 
all previous marks, there was 
the best balanced traffic in the 
history of the railroads. At all 
times there were more than 
103,000 surplus freight cars in 
good repair and Immediately 
available for service. Likewise, 
the motive power situation was 
the most satisfactory in years, 
the carriers having never had 
less than 4,200 serviceable loco¬ 
motives in storage. 


Q}illion A Year For Highways 

Since 1920, more than one 
billion dollars a year have been 
expended on highways, ex¬ 
clusive of city streets. The cost 
of maintaining these thorough¬ 
fares and the debt charges on 
highway bonds requires at least 
10 per cent of state and local 
taxes. Railroad management 
pays its proportionate share of 
these taxes although realizing 
practically nothing in return. 
The motor bus and truck, in¬ 
stead, reap the benefit. 


‘Cen Years of Group Insurance 

Six thousand employes of 
Brooklyn transit companies 
carry approximately $6,500,000 
of life insurance under a Group 
plan established on September 
15, 1915. During the ten years 
that have since elapsed a total 
of 775 death claims aggregating 
$790,365.27 have been paid and 
disability benefits have totalled 
$6,857.27. 


“ What was the name of the 
last station we stopped at, 
mother? ” 

" I don't know. Be quiet. 
I'm working out a crossword 
puzzle.” 

" It's a pity you don’t know 
the name, mother, because little 
Oscar got out of the train 
there! ” 


First National Meeting 

For the purpose of consider¬ 
ing inter-related problems of 
organization and policy In the 
conduct of various Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards and 
means for the coordination of 
activities whereby further im¬ 
provements may be made in the 
relations between shippers and 
the railways, and in the quality 
of transportation furnished by 
the carriers, the first joint na¬ 
tional conference ever held of 
all the various Shippers’ Re¬ 
gional Advisory Boards of the 
United States was convened at 
the Blackstone hotel, in Chi¬ 
cago, on January 7 and 8. 

The first of these boards was 
organized in 1922, in the North¬ 
west region, and since that time 
eleven other boards have been 
formed with the result that the 
country now is practically cov¬ 
ered by these organizations. 
Their purpose is to form a com¬ 
mon meeting ground between 
shippers and the railroads for 
the better mutual understand¬ 
ing of local and general trans¬ 
portation problems, to analyze 
transportation needs in each 
territory, thus assisting in an¬ 
ticipating car requirements, and 
to study the production, the 
markets, the distribution and 
the trade channels of the com¬ 
modities local to each district, 
with a view to effecting im¬ 
provement in trade practices 
when related to transportation 
and of promoting a more even 
distribution of commodities 
where practicable. 


Graft Infests Federal Roads 

Graft, which has a habitual 
practice of making Itself con¬ 
spicuous in political circles, does 
not shy at government owned 
railroads. In a recent dispatch 
from Bucharest, published in 
the New York Times, a new 
record for grafting was reported 
as having been uncovered in the 
Government car shops at 
Grevita. Following a careful 
Investigation, the Minister of 
Communications declared him¬ 
self as being convinced that for 
years there had been a practice 
of sending out cars as “ re¬ 
paired," in exactly the same 
condition as when they entered 
the shops, the only w’ork done 
being to make out a big bill of 
expense. He estimates that the 
State has lost hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of lei through this simple 
process for which he holds the 
director of shops responsible. 


Some 15,000 railroad em¬ 
ployes, out of work because of 
the strike among the coal 
miners, are losing somewhere 
around two and a quarter mil¬ 
lion dollars in wages per month. 
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It’s The Little Things 
•» 

O Hl its just the little homely things, 
the unobtrusive, friendly things, the 
“ wont-you-let-me-help-you ” things that 
make our pathway light. And it’s just 
the jolly, joking things, the “ never-mind- 
the-trouble ” things, the “ laugh-with-me- 
it’s-funny” things that make the world seem 
bright. For all the countless famous things, 
the wondrous record-breaking things, those 
“ never-can-be-equaled" things, that all the 
papers cite, are not like little human things, 
the “ every-day-encounter" things, the 
“ just-because-I-like-you" things that make 
us happy quite. So here's to all the little 
things, the “ done-and-then-forgotten” 
things, those “ oh-it’s-simply-n o t h i n g ' 
things that make life worth the fight. 

— Qract Haines. 






